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The Seventh Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, May 2-3, at The Johns Hop- 
kins University. All the sessions will be held in 
McCoy Hall. The banquet on Friday evening and 
the luncheon on Saturday, the latter tendered by 
the University to members and visitors, will be 
held in the Donovan Room, in McCoy Hall. By 
this time circulars giving the programme in full 
and setting forth detailed information about the 
meeting have been mailed to all members, and have 
also been distributed widely to persons not yet 
members, but who, as teachers of the Classics, 
ought at once to become parts of the Association. 

For purposes of record the programme is given 
here, in condensed form. On Friday afternoon, at 
2.30, the Association will be called to order. Pro- 
fessor William H. Welch, Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the University, will welcome 
the members and their friends. After proper re- 
sponse by the President of the Association, Dr. B. 
W. Mitchell, the programme will proceed as fol- 
lows: Paper (illustrated), A Day in the Roman 
Campagna, by Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, The Johns 
Hopkins University; Paper, Shall we let High 
School Greek die? by Professor John Ira Bennet, 
Union College ; Recess ; Report of the Executive 
Committee, Report of the Secretary-Treasurer; 
Paper, High School Texts in Latin, by Dr. Max 
Radin, Newtown High School, New York City; 
Paper, A Theory concerning the Origin and Affilia- 
tions of the Cult of Vesta, by Dr. Florence M. 
Bennett, Normal College, New York City; Friday, 
at 7.30, Banquet, followed by a paper, Vergil in the 
Middle Ages, by Professor Kirby Flower Smith, 
The Johns Hopkins University; Saturday morning, 
at 9.30, Paper, Pausanias as an Historian, by Pro- 
fessor H. L. Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore; 
Address, The Wooing of Roxane, by Professor 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve ; Election of Officers, 
General Business; Paper, Etymological Vagaries of 
the Romans, by Dr. Francis H. Lee, Phillips 
Brooks School, Philadelphia; Paper, The Abuse of 
Fire, by Professor Walton B. McDaniel, University 
of Pennsylvania; Saturday, at 1, Luncheon, given 
by the University; Saturday afternoon, at 2.30, 
Paper, Notes on Horace, by Dr. E. H. Sturtevant; 



Paper, The Ages of Man, with Special Reference 
to Horace Ars Poetica 153-178, by Miss Cornelia 
Harcum, Fellow of The Johns Hopkins University ; 
Paper, American Politics and the Teaching of 
Cicero, by Professor B. L. Ullman, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

It remains now for the members of the Associa- 
tion to make this coming meeting the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Association. This 
they can do in several ways. First and foremost, 
they can contribute to the success of the meeting 
by their presence. Not since 1908, when the As- 
sociation met in Washington, has a meeting been 
held so far South; the Northern members are 
bound to reciprocate, and to show the same de- 
votion to the Association at this meeting as has 
been shown by our Southern members in the past 
five years. Neither railroad rates to Baltimore nor 
hotel charges in that city are prohibitive. An 
ample return for any money or time spent in at- 
tending the meeting will lie in the opportunities 
afforded by the meeting to extend one's acquaint- 
ances among fellow-workers in our important field. 
The next way of contributing to the success of the 
meeting is by participating in discussion. On the 
circulars announcing the meeting a brief outline 
has been given, wherever it was possible, of the 
paper, with the idea that members may look up 
the topics beforehand, and be prepared to discuss 
the papers. Still another way of contributing to 
the success of the meeting is by calling the atten- 
tion of one's friends to the fact that the meeting 
is so soon to be held. There is in the office of the 
Secretary-Treasurer an extensive mailing list of 
persons not yet members to whom circulars have 
been sent, together with application blanks. Such 
lists are, however, necessarily incomplete; the Sec- 
retary will be glad to receive names of persons to 
whom circulars may be sent. The annual meeting, 
marking as it regularly does, the beginning of a new 
fiscal year in the life of the Association, is a fine 
season for recruiting, for definitely and earnestly 
canvassing for new members. It is a great satis- 
faction to be able to announce that the number of 
members is today larger than ever before. But 
there are still literally thousands who, though 
eligible to membership by the terms of our Con- 
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stitufion, are not yet members; this is the psycho- 
logical moment for vigorous efforts to bring such 
persons within the fold. 

Finally, those of our members who cannot come 
to this meeting are invited to remember that after 
all, important as the annual meetings are, there is 
far more to such an Association as The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States than the annual 
meetings. No time convenient to all the members 
can be found for these meetings; the time for the 
spring vacation of the Schools and Colleges in our 
territory varies widely. But inability to be present 
at meetings should not lead us to forget that our 
members enjoy always the intangible but none the 
less real advantage that comes from being one of 
a host engaged in a common cause, and that cause 
one of prime importance. There is also The Clas- 
sical Weekly, the common possession of all the 
members, which seeks to help them and their cause. 
There is the possibility of securing such important 
Journals as Classical Philology and The Classical 
Journal at greatly reduced rates. There is, finally, 
the work which The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States is doing in furthering the develop- 
ment and aiding the continuance of local Classical 
Associations whose meetings may, without much 
outlay of time or money, be freely attended. C. K. 



CHARITIES AND PHILANTHROPIES IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 1 

It has been rather the fashion in the past to 
assume that charity and philanthropy are peculiarly 
modern virtues. That supposition, however, is one 
of the many errors which modern scholarship has 
been correcting. In any extended study of Roman 
society in the time of the Empire, not only do we 
find that public spirit, expressing itself in lavish 
gifts to the community at large, was a marked 
characteristic of the period, but we can hardly fail 
to notice also that compassion for the wretched, 
sympathy for the unfortunate, and help for the 
needy were far from being exceptional at this time. 

Systematic measures were often taken by the 
government for the relief of poverty, and one of 
the best of these was the special effort which was 
made in times of scarcity to keep prices down. In 
the time of Tiberius, for instance, when the people 
were complaining of the cost of living, saying that 
it was 'fierce', the Emperor limited the price of 
grain which the seller might demand, but for every 
measure sold he himself paid the dealer a certain 
sum in addition*. Since Tiberius was not a man 
to squander money or to give without reason, we 
may infer that in this way he made it possible for 
the people to buy grain at a price for which no 

1 This paper was read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Section of The Classical Association 
of New England, held at Boston University, February 15, 
1913. 

• Tac, Ann. 2.87. 



dealer could afford to sell it. Similar measures 
were taken by other Emperors in Rome and by 
magistrates in the provinces. 

The towns sometimes had a special fund for the 
assistance of the poor, as is indicated by one of 
Trajan's letters to Pliny 3 , and a passage in the 
Digest refers to such a fund as among the legiti- 
mate objects for which money might be bequeathed 
to a town*. 

Not only were measures similar to those which 
have been described taken by the government, but 
individuals also often gave help to their poorer 
townsmen, as we may learn from many inscrip- 
tions. Of one man it is said that he often came 
to the assistance of the people in hard times 5 . Of 
another it is recorded that he sold grain at a very 
low price in times of scarcity*, and of many others 
that they used their own money to give assistance 
to the needy'. On the tomb-stone of an old man 
in Sardinia we find the statement that he was the 
Father of Orphans, the Refuge of the Needy, the 
Protector of Strangers*. A pearl merchant in Rome 
is said to have been good, compassionate, and one 
who loved the poor", and of an old woman in Africa 
who died at the age of eighty-one it is stated that 
she was a mother to everybody and a universal 
helper". 

The instances taken so far refer for the most 
part to the help given to whole classes of people. 
Cases of aid given to individuals are not as likely 
to be recorded, but there is no difficulty in finding 
evidence of such cases. The Emperor Tiberius for 
instance, as Tacitus tells us, 'assisted honest pov- 
erty' 11 , Hadrian contributed to the support of cer- 
tain poor women", Alexander Severus was always 
helping the poor". The younger Pliny's kindness 
and generosity, in private as well as public bene- 
factions, are well known, and that Pliny was no 
exception there is a multitude of inscriptions to 
testify. 

In this connection we should notice also the 
opportunities for free medical attendance, as many 
towns had a certain number of public physicians. 
Antoninus Pius fixed the number of such physi- 
cians which a town might have, in proportion to the 
population. 

The public banquets, too, should be mentioned, 
for these were a prominent feature in town life. 
To these banquets all the inhabitants of the town 
were invited, regardless of class distinctions or 
social position, and they doubtless often gave a good 

3 Pliny, Epp. 10.93. 
'Digest, 30.122. 
5 Orelli, Inscrip., 2172. 
6 Gruter, page 434, 1. 
U\ I. L. 8.1648. 
C. I. L. 2.4468. 
«C. I. L. 10.7995. 
» Orelli, 7244. 
10 C. I. L. 8.7384. 
"Tac, Ann. 2.48.3. 
"Hist. Aug., Hadr. 7.12. 
"Hist. Aug., Al. Sev. 31.9. 



